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THE PROROGUED TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 

BY KAEL BLIND. 



In the midst of the terrible excitement of the long-continued 
South-African war, an important event has passed almost unob- 
served, concerning the future and the fate of the Ottoman Empire. 
I refer to the split within the " Young Turkish " party of Ee- 
f ormers, which broke out at the recent Paris Congress. 

If there is any hope for a bettering of the sad state of things 
in the Near East, which has so often proved a storm-centre for 
Europe, it lies in the restoration of that short-lived Ottoman Par- 
liament whose dissolution, or rather prorogation, was decreed by 
Sultan Abdul Hamid in 1878, when a Eussian army was thunder- 
ing at the gates of Constantinople. To work for the re-convoca- 
tion of that Parliament has been the object of the Young Turks. 

" Young Turks " they are usually called. But, in point of 
fact, they are men of the various nationalities comprised within 
the Ottoman Empire. 

A patriotic Ottoman feeling, together with a warm zeal for 
bringing about reforms in the direction of representative govern- 
ment, has hitherto characterized the Young Turkish party. Their 
desire has been to prevent the Empire from being gradually 
broken up or partitioned by aggressive foreign action. They wish 
to connect its component populations by closer ties through com- 
mon parliamentary institutions, so that Turks, Armenians, Al- 
banese, Syrians, Arabs, and whatever scattered remnants of Bul- 
gars and Greeks there are still in the Ottoman dominions, should 
meet once more in a common parliament. 

In the Assembly of 1877-8 all creeds had been represented: 
Mohammedans, Greek Catholics, Eoman Catholics, Armenian 
Christians, Protestants, and Jews. And, truly, they then pulled 
well together on lines of Liberalism, as against despotism. 
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Since the overthrow of the Constitution in 1878, quite a number 
of committees of progressive men of various blood, speech, and 
faith have been in existence, outside and partly even inside the 
Ottoman Empire — in eastern Europe, in Asia Minor, in Egypt, 
and along northern Africa, as well as in Switzerland, France, and 
England. Many of them have agitated, as exiles, by means of 
publications in Turkish, in Arabic, and in French smuggled into 
the Sultan's dominions. 

The foremost of them is Ahmed Eiza, the son of an ex-Minis- 
ter, a man who in his youth made brilliant studies in Paris, 
travelled in Europe, and occupied afterwards a position in the 
University in Constantinople and in the Department of Public 
Instruction. Tall and well-formed, he is, in bodily appearance, 
so unlike a Turk that he might pass for a German or an English- 
man. As an exile, he publishes a periodical, called " Mechveret " 
(" The Consultation ") . It is a paper written with much modera- 
tion, in a patriotic and Liberal spirit, and almost academic in 
tone. Very frequently, also, in the columns of the "Mech- 
veret" due warning is given as to Russian designs. Parliament- 
ary reform is urged in that paper both from the point of view of 
justice and principle, and as a means of warding off that foreign 
interference which is ever threatening from many quarters. 

It was hoped that at the last Paris Congress of Young Turkish 
Reformers this Liberal and patriotic programme would be firmly 
upheld. Very unexpectedly, the opposite has happened. Among 
the forty-seven delegates assembled, there were Turks, Arabs, 
Greeks, Kurds, Albanese, Armenians, Tcherkesses, and Jews. 
Two sons of Mahmud Damad Pasha — a brother-in-law of 
Abdul Hamid — joined the Congress. Their names are, Princes 
Sahab-eddin and Lutfullah. All of them were exiles. 

At the Congress, Prince Sahab-eddin took the chair. In a 
preparatory sitting, the party of Ahmed Riza had drawn up a 
programme, which contained the following points : 

1. A declaration of loyalty towards the ruling dynasty within 
the limits of law ; 

2. Promotion of modern, progressive civilization among the 
adherents of the Mohammedan creed ; and protection of other re- 
ligions on the same footing of equality ; 

3. Establishment of harmonious political co-operation among 
all Ottomans, Mussulman or non-Mussulman. 
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4. Adoption of the Constitution, which was promulgated in 
1875, as the basis of government. 

This programme was still strengthened at a subsequent pre- 
paratory meeting, under the chairmanship of Halil Ganem, the 
able and active fellow-worker of Ahmed Eiza. He was a member 
for Syria in the Parliament which sat at Constantinople twenty- 
five years ago. Formerly he edited, at Geneva, a paper called 
"The Crescent" ("Hilal"), and he afterwards became the 
founder of "La Jeune Turquie," another progressist organ, 
which appeared in Arabic and French. In the programme drawn 
up at his initiative, the " maintenance of the integrity and in- 
dissolubility of the Ottoman Empire " was combined with " the 
respect for the fundamental laws of the country, especially of the 
Constitution of 1876, which offers the surest and most precious 
guarantee of general reforms." A number of members of the 
Congress adhered to this declaration. 

When, however, the delegates met in full congress, a kind of 
mine was sprung upon the programmes just described. A mem- 
ber, who began with an eloquent denunciation of the Sultan's 
despotism, proposed an additional paragraph, in which the Powers 
that had signed the Paris Treaty of 1856 and the Berlin Treaty 
of 1878 were called upon to employ "benevolent action" for 
making the above-named principles of good government a reality, 
and for seeing the international treaties properly executed. 

Mild as the phrasing of this proposal was, it contained the 
germ of the gravest danger. It called foreign Powers into the 
field; and far-seeing Turkish patriots know only too well what 
that means. Hence Halil Ganem, Ahmed Eiza, and several other 
delegates energetically opposed this motion. 

On their part, two Armenian members supported it with ex- 
treme warmth. The sitting became very tumultuous. Finally, 
the President, the son of the Sultan's brother-in-law, mixing re- 
peatedly in the fray in favor of foreign intervention, succeeded in 
having that proposal passed by a majority in which not Turks, 
but Greeks and Albanese, were prominent. 

Six meetings were held. The outcome of them was a schism 
in the party — " a schism which," as the " Mechveret " says, " must 
be deplored by all patriots who desire solidarity between the 
divers racial elements of the Empire." The Armenians, it is re- 
ported, drew up a programme of their own. They declared that 
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they would " only make common cause with the Young Turks for 
the overthrow of the present regime," but not further. 

Here I may state at once a fact little known, or too often for- 
gotten, concerning Armenian nationality. In European Turkey 
there is only a sprinkling of that Christian race. In Asia Minor, 
even, it is numerically by no means in a majority in those prov- 
inces which usually are called Armenian. Turks and Kurds are 
the majority even there. On the other hand, the Armenians form 
a majority in that part of their ancient country which is now 
under the dominion of the Czar. Now, were it possible to wrest 
that Armenian province from Russia, there might be a possibility 
of reconstituting an Armenian realm. But as there is no pros- 
pect of Russia's giving up, or being made to give up, her prey, 
the result of a separate constitution of so-called " Armenian prov- 
inces " in Asiatic Turkey would lead to such a state of confusion 
that annexation of that part also of Asiatic Turkey to the Mus- 
covite Empire would be the inevitable and deplorable end. 

Foiled at the Congress, the patriotic Young Turkish delegates 
made, at one of the last sittings, protest against all foreign in- 
tervention. In this utterance it is declared that "the various 
Powers are only guided by self-interest, which is by no means 
always in accord with the interest of our country. Hence, we 
distinctly reject action which would encroach upon the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire." At the same time, these 
Young Turks repeated that they are "by no means hostile to 
Europe. On the contrary, one of our chief desires is to have 
European civilization spread in our country, especially as regards 
scientific progress and useful institutions." 

The majority of the Congress, however, proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Committee, with Prince Sahab-eddin at its head. It 
is composed of four Mohammedans and three Christians, the lat- 
ter including one Armenian. 

Strangely enough, this Committee is said to have obtained the 
adherence of the Armenian delegates, although these latter round- 
ly declared that they " would never wish to see the six provinces 
of Anatolia subjected to the Ottoman Constitution." Rather 
would they act with the Macedonian Committee, which, it need 
not be said, works for a further breaking-up of Turkey. 

On their part, the Young Turks of the " Mechveret " connec- 
tion intend to pursue their own work as before. A new organ 
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of theirs is to be founded by the fusion of three similar existing 
ones. It is to be called " Chourai-Ummett " (" National Grand 
Council "), and will appear twice a month in Turkish. 

Some details as to the origin of the Young Turkish movement, 
and the former existence of that Ottoman Parliament which its 
leaders want to be restored, will here be in place. 

About thirty-six years ago, a group of men of the younger 
generation, mainly from the learned class, began an agitation 
which had for its aim the abolition of the arbitrary form of gov- 
ernment; the convocation of a Eepresentation of the People; the 
controlling of the public exchequer by such a Parliament ; and the 
introduction of civil and religious equality for all races and 
creeds. Some men of riper age made common cause with these 
young and ardent reformers. Midhat Pasha, though not belong- 
ing to the group of " Young Turkey," was at any rate looked upon 
as one of its hopes. 

It was Midhat who, in the years before 1876, repeatedly sought 
to awaken the Porte — that is, the Ministerial Government, as 
distinct from the Palace or Sultanate — to the necessity of repre- 
sentative government. For some time he failed in his efforts. 
They only resulted in his occasional personal disgrace at Court, 
and in the banishment, or voluntary exile, of the persecuted 
Young Turks. 

However, after a while, Constantinople was deeply agitated by 
the Softa risings — a popular movement officered by Turkish 
students and teachers, and supported by the better educated class 
of Mohammedans in general. Finally, a Parliament for the 
whole Empire was convoked, and civil and political equality pro- 
claimed for all races and creeds. This occurred in 1876, almost 
immediately after the present Sultan had come to the throne. 

Those who know of him to-day only as a relentless tyrant, may 
wonder when told of the declaration and the promises he then 
made. Abdul Hamid was thirty-four years of age at that time, 
and apparently imbued with the best intentions. The gradual de- 
cline of the Empire, he frankly said, was due to existing disorders 
in the administration. Invoking, on what he called " this happy 
day " of the proclamation of a Charter, the memory of his father, 
he declared that, if his sire had lived longer, a constitutional era 
would have been inaugurated already under him. Providence had, 
however, reserved for himself the task of bringing about this 
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fortunate transformation, which would prove the highest guaran- 
tee of the welfare of his subjects. For this, he expressed his 
thanks to Heaven. He went on to speak of " the abuses which are 
the consequence of the arbitrary rule of one or of a few indi- 
viduals." He then referred in detail to the principles of the new 
Charter: the responsibility of Ministers; the parliamentary right 
of control; the independence of the Courts of Justice; and the 
equilibrium of the Budget. All this, he asserted, was in con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Mohammedan religion. 

Again, in a later speech, the young Sultan said to Parliament : 

" If we have not reached the level of the progress attained in the civil- 
ized world, the cause is to be sought in the instability of the institutions 
which are necessary to the State, and of the laws and regulations that are 
their outcome. That instability is produced by the fact of everything 
having hitherto been the work of an absolutist Government which ig- 
nored the salutary principle of a deliberation in common." 

In a further harangue, Abdul Hamid once more declared: 
"The welfare of the Empire wholly lies in the full and sincere 
application of the Constitution." 

Could any words be more binding upon a ruler ? 

Now, how did that Parliament behave? And how was it re- 
ceived by the population at large ? 

Sir Henry Elliot, who represented England at the Porte in 
most critical days, has given valuable testimony on those points. 
He wrote that the Charter 

" was received with absolutely unanimous acclamation by all the Chris- 
tians, Greeks, or Armenians, who saw in it the dawn of better days, as 
also by the educated and better class of Turks, Softas and others; but 
it was regarded with unqualified aversion by the Palace sycophants and 
the corrupt official Pashas and their followers, who trembled for the 
abuses on which they had so long fattened." 

As originally drafted by Midhat — Sir Henry Elliot added — 
the Charter had contained even more efficient guarantees than 
the Act finally accepted by the Sultan. Yet, even in the weaken- 
ed form in which it was published, it was of a character which 
must have made Eussians sigh for a similar boon. 

The legislators so unexpectedly collected from all parts of the 
Ottoman Empire did a remarkable deal of excellent work. I 
carefully went at the time through the whole of their debates in 
1877-78 in the French text of the Constantinople press ; and I was 
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astonished afterwards to learn, from men conversant with Turk- 
ish, who had often been present at the sittings, that the reports 
of these lively discussions had even been considerably toned down 
in the official version. Sir Henry Layard, the English Ambassa- 
dor, has also recorded his appreciative testimony in honor of that 
Parliament, which had two sessions — one lasting three months. 

There were a Senate and a Parliament. In the Constitution 
more specially elaborated by the legislators, it was enacted that 
every 50,000 male citizens were to elect a member to the House of 
Commons. The vote was to be by ballot. Every deputy was re- 
garded as representing, not merely his constituency, but the nation 
at large. Members of both Houses were to be paid. The sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies were public. No member could be ar- 
rested or prosecuted without the consent of the Chamber. The 
initiative in bringing in bills belonged both to Ministers and to 
private members. The Budget was to be fixed every year by the 
House of Commons. In case of an adverse vote, the Sultan had to 
change the Cabinet or to dissolve Parliament. The House of 
Commons had the right of bringing Ministers to trial before the 
High Court of Justice. A Minister thus charged was in the 
mean time suspended. Judges were irremovable; the procedures 
of all tribunals were public. Whilst the unity of the Empire was 
upheld, there was to be decentralization in local government. In 
the provinces, the districts, and the cantons, special Councils had 
to be formed on the elective principle. 

Add to this, that, in the original Charter granted by the Sultan, 
freedom of the press; equality before the law; admission of all 
citizens, irrespective of race and religion, to the various public 
employments ; liberty in matters of public instruction for all de- 
nominations; obligatory popular instruction; an equal imposi- 
tion of taxes in accordance with the amount of property; free 
exercise of every religious cult; abolition of torture and of con- 
fiscation of property, had already been proclaimed as the basis of 
the Constitution, and it will be seen that there was indeed good 
promise for the future. The Sultan, while remaining Protector 
or Defender of the State Religion, was henceforth to be surround- 
ed by responsible ministers. His person was to be inviolable. 

This introduction of parliamentary government and civic free- 
dom into Turkey displeased the Czar very much. It was held to 
be a dangerous example for his own subjects. " What ?" — they 
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might be expected to call out — " are we not even to have the liber- 
ties which the Turks enjoy ?" 

With a jealousy easily understood by those who knew the 
famous despatch of the Russian diplomatist, Pozzo di Borgo — 
who wrote it in the first year of the war waged by Czar Nicholas 
against Turkey (1828-29) — the Government of St. Petersburg 
anxiously watched, in 1877, these constitutional developments in 
the neighboring Ottoman Empire. In Pozzo di Borgo's despatch 
it was cynically avowed that, whenever there was " a commence- 
ment of physical and moral organization which Turkey had 
hitherto not possessed," 'Russia must make haste to counteract 
such plans of reform and amelioration, lest the barriers against 
her advance towards Constantinople should present even greater 
difficulties ! " Things being in this state," Pozzo di Borgo, in 
explaining the Emperor's views, finally said, "we must con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having attacked these plans of reform 
before they became dangerous to us." 

Here we have a pretty plain clew as to Russian Government 
procedures under Nicholas I. Again, we get from Mr. Layard, 
the English Ambassador at Constantinople in the seventies, the 
following characteristic statement, officially made in a letter of 
his to Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary: 

"A Russian gentleman observed to me: 'Eussia looks upon the estab- 
lishment of a Constitution and a Parliament by the Turkish Government 
as an insult and a defiance to her. Their existence would alone furnish 
us with a sufficient reason to make war upon Turkey. We will never con- 
sent to be the only Power left in Europe without Constitutional insti- 
tutions; and as we are not prepared for their, we cannot, it is evident, 
allow Turkey to have them.' " 

Unfortunately, England, which in the fifties had opposed 
Nicholas I., showed no friendliness to the cause of Turkish re- 
form in the seventies. Worse than that, the great "Liberal" 
leader did his utmost to foil a movement which seemed to be of 
such good augury. Led astray by his theological and High Church 
prejudices, Mr. Gladstone, who described the whole Turkish na- 
tion as "the one anti-human specimen of humanity," gave his 
party a deplorably wrong cue. Nothing, in fact, could have been 
more unwelcome to him than the practical demonstration of the 
readiness and the aptitude of the Turk to work out his own po- 
litical salvation by means of internal reform. Hence, those 
vol. olxxv. — no. 548. 4 
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around Mr* Gladstone gave the signal for ridiculing such praise- 
worthy aspirations. 

Yet, the fact is that, if the Bussian army had been defeated 
at Plevna, and if the Czar, who passed anxious hours there at the 
long-continued siege, had been forced to retreat, he would have 
found the draft for a Constitution presented to him upon the 
bayonets of the National Guard in his own holy city of Moscow. 

However, whilst English Liberals, then in Opposition, were 
misled by Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, at the head of the Conservative 
Government, was foiled by members of his own Cabinet — notably 
by Lord Derby. To Derby's father the Tory Premier, in his 
youth, had been deeply indebted, when he, the ex-Eadical and 
ambitious adventurer of foreign, Jewish extraction, had to make 
his headway against the feelings of aversion that met him among 
a bigoted squirearchy. The recollection of this support in times 
of difficulty and distress made Disraeli yield, to a considerable 
extent, to the policy of his Foreign Secretary, who evidently play- 
ed a double part. Finally, Lord Derby, after he had shielded 
Eussia as far as he could dare to go, left Disraeli's Cabinet and 
went over to Gladstone ! 

I could say more on this subject, especially also in reference 
to a long conversation I had with Mr. Disraeli before the Busso- 
Turkish war at the House of Commons. It was he who sought 
the interview when he had heard from a common friend, a Liberal 
Scottish member, with whom I dined at the House, that I was 
there. 

For a full hour, all the problems both of the Near East and 
the Far East were discussed on that occasion. Great was my 
astonishment, I confess, on finding then how strangely ill-in- 
formed Disraeli was on those subjects. The very questions he 
put, in presence of my friend, proved his lack of knowledge. 

It is not to be forgotten how Mr. Gladstone, only a few years 
afterwards, acted again, when there was a second attempt of a 
Mohammedan people to achieve a parliamentary transformation — 
namely, in Egypt. That movement had the publicly declared 
sympathy of the heads of the Christian and Jewish communities 
of Egypt. Yet, Mr. Gladstone, plotting with a small "inner 
ring " of his Cabinet, and keeping such prominent members of it 
as John Bright outside the secret consultations, suddenly startled 
the world by the bombardment of Alexandria, without even a 
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declaration of war. By all means a nation mainly composed of 
adherents of Islam had to be prevented from showing that it was 
capable of reforming itself. 

Such are the bitter fruits of theological hatred ! 

Turks and Armenians, Greeks, Albanese, Bulgars, Syrians, 
and Arabs had harmoniously worked together in the Ottoman 
Parliament of 1877-78. But in the Palace, at Yildiz Kiosk, the 
progressive tendencies of that Assembly were uneasily looked 
upon as proceeding at a rather fast rate. Its last days were of a 
troubled and stormy kind. The hangers-on at Court, bearing a 
deep grudge to Midhat, the author of the Charter, had succeeded 
in getting him exiled by the Sultan. On their part, the repre- 
sentatives of the people energetically asked for Midhat's recall, 
both on account of the war then going on, for which an able 
leader was wanted, and because Parliament felt itself threatened. 
This question, as well as one about the Budget, created a hostile 
stir at the Palace. 

In the mean while, the Eussian army had arrived, under Grand- 
Duke Nicholas, in close neighborhood of Constantinople. It was 
able to hold a bayonet, so to say, to the throat of the Turkish 
Government and Parliament. In the midst of this threatening 
state of things, Abdul Hamid prorogued the Legislature. 

It was prorogued (let this be well borne in mind), not abolish- 
ed. In the Decree issued by the Sultan, and in a communication 
made to the Ambassadors, it was distinctly declared that Parlia- 
ment would be convoked, anew after the conclusion of peace. 

I will not enter here into the deplorable occurrences which, 
later on, began with the eccentric and rather mysterious irruption 
of Armenians into the Ottoman Bank at Constantinople, and 
which led to the frightful reprisals by Turkish cudgel-men. The 
band of strange heroes who originated these troubles was utterly 
unknown to the Armenians in Turkey, and officered by men who 
had come from Bussia. Two of their leaders, when interviewed 
at Geneva, laughingly declared that the man who had proposed 
the irruption into the Ottoman Bank, had also suggested the 
" burning of all Constantinople, which is entirely in wood." 

The rift between the real " Young Turks " and their Armenian 
allies has since become more and more pronounced. I refrain 
from going into the details which I have heard from both sides. 
It is by the Armenians, to whom some Greeks and Albanese have 
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rallied, that the parole of calling upon foreign Powers for 
" benevolent action " is now given out. On this point, Halil 
Ganem wrote some years ago, when a " Crusade," a " Partition of 
Turkey," or the introduction of a " European Protectorate," was 
called for by some agitators abroad : 

" We want our country to maintain its independence, its full inde- 
pendence. The Ottoman People, which is henceforth to direct its own 
destiny, shall not be loaded with chains, nor drag a ball behind its feet. 
We do not mean to escape from the despotism of the dreary monarch who 
rules over us, for the purpose of submitting to an even more intolerable 
despotism. If we must perish, we will perish ra r than submit to 
such a yoke, which would dishonor without saving u .." 

Nevertheless, now, a majority of those who hither co-operated 
with the Young Turkish party — mainly men of different race 
from the Osmanli — have practically pronounced in favor of 
foreign intervention under the guidance of the son of Abdul 
Hamid's brother-in-law. 

But, to far-seeing politicians, it is clear that any foreign inter- 
vention would dangerously bring in Eussia, whose Autocrats have 
for centuries aimed at the possession of Constantinople — a pos- 
session which, if in the hands of a strong military Power, would, 
in the opinion of Napoleon I., " confer upon that Power a world- 
dominion." 

Had Nicholas I. succeeded in his attempt, in 1854, and thus 
gained access to the Mediterranean, Italy would, in all prob- 
ability, never have achieved her unity. Nor would Hungary have 
recovered that self-government which in 1849 had been over- 
thrown by armed Russian intervention. Nor would Austria 
proper have re-obtained those constitutional liberties which Im- 
perial and Royal reaction, aided by Slav revenge, had abolished 
in 1849, after the sanguinary siege of Vienna. 

Foreign intervention in Turkey, in our present days, would 
give rise to rivalries which would convert the Continent of Europe 
into shambles. Such a cure of the Sultan's misgovernment would 
be worse than the existing evil. All thinking friends of progress 
can, therefore, only hope that the Young Turkish reformers may 
be able so to influence the mass of their countrymen as to bring 
about the re-convocation of the prorogued Parliament of 1878. 

Karl Blind. 



